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ABSTRACT* * 

Earlier research by the Concerns-Based Adoption Model 
Pro ject. at the Austin campus of the University of Texas has 
identified seven ^'Stages of Concern** that teachers and/other front 
line users of classroom innovations could have. This study examines, . 
first, whether principals have the same or similar stages of concern 
about their change facilitator role, and, second, if they have ^ 
distinguishable concerns, how these concerns shift as the change 
process unfolds. A brief review of concerns theory is followed by a 
description of the measurement procedures and a summary of the study 
desi0i. A series Qf five short case studies are presented, 
accompanied by summary charts, to illustrate ho}i change facilitator 
**Stages ox Cohcern*' *^lopked and shifted during the period of thi 
study. The researcher^ found that.; while^ change facilitators* 
concerns are different in content from those of teachers, the overall 
concerns dynamic ""seems to be the same. A discussion of implications 
and of possible next steps for research and practice concludes the 
paper. (Authbr/MLF) 
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In recent years researchers, policy makers and practitioners ha,ve given 
increased' attention to classroom level variables. They have- come to realize 
that the ultimate unit for examining .effectiveness and the adoption of 
curriculum changes in schools is the individual teacher. Also, increased 
priority has. been given to understanding the improvement process as perceived 
by the classroom teacher. - " 

The increased attention on understanding how classroom practice and ^ 

y 

change in classroom practice occurs at the individual teacher level has led to 
a rethinking of the roles and needs of other actors and agencies that. have 
traditionally "been seen as critical for successful school change. . This 
rethinking has included looking anew at 'the role of the school principal, 
especially as their activities affect implementation and school^effe^ 
• At thfe Texas R&D Center the staff of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model 



^Paper presented' at the annual O^etini of the American Educational 
Research Association, New York,' March 1982. - 

The research described herein- was, conducted under contract with the 
National Institute of Education. The opinions expressed are 'those of the 
author's *and »do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the National 
Institute of Education. No en'dwsemefit by the National Institute of Education 
should be inferred. 
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" (CBAM) project have approached" examination' of the 'principal as an outgrowth of 
earlier studies of teachers who were implementing new programs. Rather than 
having started tffe research from the "top" and worked-down from policy makers, 
to principals to teachers, the research with the" CBAM began with the tBacher 
ami a ttempts\t(y understand and describe what the improveinent process* was like 
for teachers as individuals. Now, with new understanding of how the 
individual teacher perceives and functions during the impleinentation of 
educational innovations, the research emphasis has shifted "up" to analyzing 
how the building principal affects what happens to teachers. 

• A p'art of this research has focused &n identifying €he "concerns" that 
principals hove about being change facilitators in relation to impleinentation 
of classroom innovations. In the earlier researcfh seven StagTes of Concern 
(SoC) that teachers and other front line users of innovations- could have were ^ 
identified. Thus one resear^ch question for the new study became, do 
principals hav,e the same or similar stages- of- concern about their change 
facilitator role? - And if they do have distinguishable concerns, how do these 
concerns shift as a change process unfolds? ^ - * 

In this paper some of the initial findings from a study that was designed 
in= part to answer these questions are described. In summary, theref^oes 
appear to be a similar set of Stages of Concern ior principals as 'change 
facilitators. Stages of Concern fo> change ,facil itators are different in 
content from the SoC of teachers, but the overall concerns dynamic seems to be 
the same. Before outlining the 'initial findings, a brief reviejy^ of concerns 
theory is needed and is presented in the next section. Following this review • 



the measurement procedures and the-* overall study design are summarized. Then ' 
a series of fiye sho-rt case studies are presented to illustrate how Change 

• * 

Facilitator Stages of Concern looked and shifted during the period of the 
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.,stu|y. The paper concludes -With a -discussion ofG some- implications and 
possible next steps for research and practice. 

Concerns Theory . - * ^ . : ' 

*The concept of concerns as a way to represent different affective, 
^motivational of .personal states of adults .emerged oat of research that Frances 
Fuller and her col leagues^, began in the 1960*5. This research foeused on 
identifying and describing the "concerns" that teachers expressed at different 
points during their career. Based on analyses, of teachers sta'tements of 
concerns and reviews of the literature Fuller (1969) proposed that, teachers 

0 * ^ 

9 

cohcerns were career related. ,Fuller proposed thai prgservice teachers' 

/ • 

concerns initially were unrelated to teaching, then as their field experiences 
began they would s^iift to having self oriented concerns about their role and ' 
capabilities. to teach. Later on they would begin to have task concerns about 
.the act of'teaching and all that the job entails. Fuller; observed that with 
experience teachers could have more intense impact concerns, concerns about 
the consequences of their actionslin terms of what is needed for students and 

concerns about ^improving their" own professional skills. ^ ^ 

♦ *" 

In the 1970's the concern's theory was proposed to be relatable to the 

expressions of enthusiasm, doubt and problems that were being observed in 

> 

school teachers and college faculty who were involved in change (Hall, 
Wallace, & Dossett, 1973). Based on field experiences and the earlier Fuller 
work, seven different Stages of Concern about the Innovation were proposed. 
These Stages of Concern (SoC) became one of three key diagnostic dimensionis of 
the Concerns-Based AdoptiQn Model (CBAM). 

In general the Stages of Concern About an Innovation parallel the 
concerns phases that Fullar had identified. Early in a change effort,, 
teachers and college faculty have more intense '.'self" concerns about tfie 
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innovation and potential consequences of it5 use.- As implementation gets 
underway, their -concerns tend to shift more-'to the "task" of using the, 
'innovation. Ultimately," if the innovation' is appropriate and the necessary 
supports are' available, various kinds of "impact" concerns can become most 
^ intense. The seven stage definitions are presented in Figure 1. 

During the 19Z0.'s e)ttensive research wasjJone to verify the existence of 
the Stages of Concern and to develop procedures that could be used to assess 
, them (Hall & Rutherford, 1976; Hall, 'George & Rutherford, 1979; Newlove & 
Hall, 1976). The overall outcomes from this work include three different 
assessment procedures, training 'workshops, and use of the concept in research 
and in designing concerns-based staff development exper-'ences. The -concept is 

.... ! 

also being used in planning for and facilitating chapge efforts by taking into 
' account the concerns of front-line users and npnusers. * ^ 

^ ^ As this work was unfolding a related research question began to take 
shape. Do principals and other change facilitators have identifiable Stages 
of Concern? And, if so, how do these Stages of Concern compare to^the Stages 
of Concern „about the ifwo¥a-tion~-that— are-'foundHn- front-^1 ine users and 
nonusers? - * . • * 

^This question led to the initial development of a set of descriptions of 
concern that project staff had heard reported by principals and other cfhange 
facilitatoVsr Also, efforts were made to ask principals and others to write 
down their concerns or to share them as we worked With them in research, 
training and consultative sftuations. With further work and development^a set 
of Change *Facilita.t<6r Stages of Concern were identified. The Change 
Facilitator Stage.s of Concern (CFSoC) are listed in Figure 2. 

In general the CF concerns are ^imila^r to the Stages of .Concern for 
front-line users and nonusers, but there are some role related differences^. 
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Figure 1 
Definitions: 



STAGES OF CONCElil ABOUT THE INNOVATION"* 

* 

6 REFOCUSING: The focus is on exploration of more universal benefits 
.from the innovation, including the possibility of major change§ o? 
replacement with a more powerful alternative. Indi>?idual has defi- 
-iiiteirideas about alternatives to the proposed or existing form of 
the innovation. . . . . ^ ^ ^ 

» . * • 

5 COLLABORATION: The fot:us is on coordination and cooperation with 
: '^Athers regarding use j3f' tjiej- innd^ 

4 CONSEQUENCE: Attention foculses on impact of the innovation on 

students in his/her imraedia^te sphere of influence. The focus is on 
relevance of the innovation for students, ^valuation of student out- 
^ comes, JLncluding performance and competencies, and changes needed to 
d^c'^^^se student outcomes. ^ 

« 3> MANAGEMENT: Attention is focused on the processes and tasks of " 

'using the innovation and the best use of information and resources. 
Issues related to efficiency, organizing, managing, scheduling, and 
time demands are utmost. • . ' 



2 PERoONAL: Individual is uncertain about 'the demands of the inno-: 
vat Ion, his/her inadequacy td*meet those deuands, and his/her role 
wita the innovation. This includes analysis of his/her role in 
„ relation^to -the reward structure o^^ the. ojrganization, decision- 
making and consideration of potential conflicts with existing struc-' 
tures or^personal Tiommitment.. Financial or status implications of* 
the program for self- and colleagues ma also be ref lected» , 

1 INFORl^TIONAL; A general awareness of the innovation and interest 
in learning more detail' about it is indicated. 'The-person seems to ' 
be unworried about himself /herself in relation to the innovation* 
She/he is interested in s^jjbstantive aspects of the innovation in a 

^ ^ seffless manner such as' general characteristics, effects, and^^ 
requirements for use. ' , ' 

0 AWARENESS: Little concern „aipjiJLo_rl_lny_olvemenL. .wi t h^the^ Inno va-- * 
tiob is indicated. 



'*Original concept from Hall, G. E.„ Wallace, R. C. , Jr.^' Dossett, 
W. A. A developmental conceptualization of the adoj)tipn process, within 
educational institutions. Austin: Research & Development Center for 
Teacher Education, The University of Texas, 1973. 



Measurement described in Hall, G. E. , George, A. A.,, & Rutherford, 
W. L. Measuring stages of concern about £he innovation^: A manual ftor 
use of thS^oG Questionnaire. Austin: Research & Development Center for 
Teacher^ Education, The University of Texas, 1977. o' 
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Definitions: 
Change Facilitator Stages of Concern 
» * 

6 REFOCUSING : Ideas about alternatives to the innovation are a focus. 
♦ Thoughts and opinions oriented toward increasing benefits to clients 
are bas.ed dn substantive questions about the maxinium effectiveness of 
th^ present innovative thrust. Tho.ught is being given to alternative 
forms or possible replacement of the innovation. ' o 

5 COLLABORATION ; Coordinating^ with other change facili,tators and/or 
; • administrators to increase, one's capacity in facilitating use of the 
innovation is the focus. Increased coordination and communication 
for increased effectiveness of the innovation are the focus. Issues 
related. to involving other leaders' in support of " and facilitating use 
of the innovation for increased impact are ind'icated.- 

4 CONSEQUENCE : Attention is on improving one's own style of change 
facilitation and increasing positive ihnovati^gn effects. Increasing 
the effectiveness of users and analyzing the effects orr clients are the 
foci. Expanding his/her facility and style for facilitating change is 
also the focus. 

3 MANAGEMENT : The time, logistics, available resources and energy involved 
in facilitating others in use of the innovation are- the focus. Attention 
is on-the- "how to db its" of change facilitation and^decreasing the 
difficulty of managing the change" process. 

2 PERSONAL : Uncertainty about one's abilityand role in facilitating use 
of the i».novation is indicated. Doubts /oout one's adequacy in beings 
able to be an effective change facilitator and questions about insti- 
tutional suppprt and^ rewards for doing the joB are included.. . Lacif of- 
confidence in oneself or in the support to be received from superiors, 
. nonusers -and users are a ''part of thjs stage. ' 

1. INFORMATIONAL : There is interest -in learning more about the innovation. 
The concern is not self-oriented or necessarily change facilitation 
J oriented. The focus is on the need/desire^ to know more about the 
innovation in general, its characteristics, ejects and requirements 
for use. . ' 1 1 

AWARENESS : Change facilitation itr^liatioWo-^the innovation is aot an * 
area of intense concern. The pe,i:s.on's\,attention is focused elsewhere. 



.Concerns on Stage 1 Informational and Stage 6 Refocusing in the CFSoC, are 
innovation specific, while the concerns being addressed on Stage^2 Personal,^ 
Stage 3 Management, Stage 4 Consequence and Stage 5 Collaboration have to <do 
with their bejfig/a change fStcilitatQr. ^Change facilitators are not users of 
innovations in the same way that teachers are, their Cftnsequence concerns for 
example focus on how they can improve their change facilitator skills while a 
teacher's Stage 4 concerns focus on how they can improve their effectivenss. in 
using the innovation/ Other than for the job related differences the* concerns 
dynamic appears to/be the same for both xisers and nonusers of inng[^vktions and 
change facilitators. ' ' s ^ • , - 

Recent work .has led to the development-of an instrument calle^the Change 
Facilitator Stag^eS of Concern Questionnaire for systematically assessing 
change facilitator stages of concern (Rutherford, Hall, & George,. 1982). The 
questionnaire,'' the CFSoCQ, has been used in one intensive year long study of 
nine principals of elementary schools. as they were involved in facilitating 
the implementation- of a curriculum innovation in their schools: The 
principals represented three different years of implementation (first,' second 
and third), and came from th^ree difl|erent school districts. The schools Were 
involved in implemerlting a writing composition curriculum, unified mathematics 
or a revised science curriculum, respectively^ , -It 'is ''data from this study 
that are used to illustrate the kinds of concerns that principals have about 
their change facilitator role in the next section of this paper.* 

Concerns of Change Facilitators, Five Case Studies ^ 

Presented here are the concerns profiles of five change facilitators that 
were a part of this research study. ' Three of the faciTitators are school 
principals-, two who serve in the same district implementing the same 



-o'nnovation, cm^ the other one is from a different district. The fourth " 
profUe-is'of an assistant principal. The fi/th^rofi1e is from a sc^q^I 
resource tea.c+ier who^ was not an administrator but who had key responsibpity 
for facilitating implementation"" t>f the innovation in the . school. In this 
section the^ profiles of these individuals will be, presented and interpreted.^ 

Discussion of the collective profiles and- the implications they have for^ 

' ^- ■ ' ^ ' ^ ♦ 

change facilitators in genera*! will be presented in the. final section. . 

A' few comments on the stage scores are in order beTore looking a.t the- 
prdfiles. Except for Stage 0 the higher the precentil^ 'score the , more intense 
the concern about, that stage.; The reverse is true for Stage 0. A high soore 
on this stage indicates that the individual rs occupied with, things other than 
the innovation or for some reason the innovation is* not .a high priority with . 
them. A low Stage 0 score means tnat Yacilitating.the innovation is a high 
priority for the individual, to understand what their specific concerns are' 
requires looking at the high and low scores^on Stages l-S.*" 

Before going on it "shoufd b'e noted that concerns should^ be viewed in a.* 
non-judgmental manner. That is.,, a parficular profile is* neither. .good nor bad 
it simply identifies an* indi\/idual 's concerns ^at a point in time and s^ows 
changes over time"^ The impVrcations to be drawn from a profile must be based 
on knowledge of^the indivfdual and the situation in which >ie worksf 

Principal A's Profile . ' " . 

An important observation of the overall profile (see Figure 3) i$ that 
the intensity of the principal's concerns is rather Tdw. . Othe( than Stage 0 
the, scores on the o.ther stages .never rise above the 50th percentile and are 
mostly below the 20th ^ercentij| which is/ interpreted to mean .that this 
principal was never highly concerned about facilitating use of this 
innovation. In the Fall, 19,80;.tthe 40th percentil^ score on Stage 0 indicates 

' 1 / , ' 

4 ' 

* * / 



tfie principals is giving some attention and. priority, tb the innovation but 
over time thiS/^hanged and by Spring 1981 the 79th^ percentile score on Stage 0 
suggests that the principal is even less concerned about this innovation. 

In the Fall , 1980 Principal A had some concerns about 'improving -his 
facilitation skills'" '(Stage 4, 46th percentile), ^but by -Winter, 1981 this 
concern greatly decreased and remained that way through Spring, .1981 • The 
high .Stage 0 :5Core ' (75th percentile) arid very' low score on other stages 
suggest^s" that at the time'' Principal A htid no real concerns about facilitating 
the innovation arid had turned his^ attention elsewhere, 

. / , * / ■ • • . • ■ ■ 

Comment s ^rom Field Notes for Principal A 

'The innovation under study was being implemented district-rwide 'and 
• ^ . \ ' : ^ . ^ * 

focused on a' specific - curriculum area, • This 'Was'the first year of 

/implementation. In this, ^chool achievement test scores in this 'turriculum 
area were very high compared with district or state qonns- There is an 
assistant principal in the school. Also, district resource, personnel were^ 

^aya-'Tabje to assume some responsibility for facilitating the implementation,. 

Profile A Interpretation - ' ^ ' / ' 

, Although this pr^llcipal did not/view t/e" innovation as bein^ important or 
necessary in his school, he did attend to it at first. He also had .some 
initia-1 concern about bow ^effective tbfe program would be and how he might 
facilitate, ttj^-use (Stage 4). However; after th^i^ Fall, 1980 his attention 
Increasingly turned away from the innovation as Tie delegated responsibility 
fo)^ implementaticrn to district resource personnel. The low intensity o-f hts . 



4 . ' ' . ^ ^ ^ - . ' 

ATl-subjettSr ai:e referKcci to b^f/thfe masculine gender to further ensure 
anonymity. • ^ " ^' 'y- , , , ^/ 
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concerns on' Stages 1-6 further ref'lects that facilitating implementation of 
this -innovation continued to be a low priority* . 
. Principal B's Profile . - 

The profile (Figure 4) for^is principal reflects an interesting change 
in concerns over time; fn the Fall, 1980 he had other areas that -were of high 
priority (high Stage 0 score), but by Spring 1981 he was giving^sqmewhat more 
att'entio*n to it (lower Stage 0)' Stage 6 scores indicate that initially (Fal 



1980) he had concerns about the potential .effectiveness of the innovation and 
had id6^!S about alternatives to it . that would be better. ,By Winter 1981 these 
concerns had greatly diminished and he seemed^^uch less concerned about the 
effectiveness of the new program. - . , , 

^ Managing the time arid logistics required to facilitate use of the 
innovation (Stage 3) was of some concern to this principal in the Fall, 1980, 
but this concern decreased significantly at each subsequent measurement time. 
' • This profile depicts a principal Who initially had much of his attention 
focused somewhere other than on the innovation but stilT had some conc^ns 
about facilitating ^its use. Over'time the principal became more attentive to 
the., innovation and much less concerned about the day to day -logistics of 
facilitatjng innovation implementation. ' 

Comments from Field Notes for Principal B 

/ This principal was in-the-^same district as ^Principal A arjd in the first 
year of 'implementation of the same innovation. As school began in Fall 1980 
Principal B was devoting an enormous amount of time to Working with somie 
teachers that were newly assigned to the school/ The principal felt the 
innovation was not very different from the present one and that it woul^d not, 
be particularly useful. . Over time the principal began to feel the innovation 
did offer some benefits to the school, but there were other things going oh in 



Figure 4 
CFSoCQ Profiles for Principal B 




the school that were receiving more of the^principaVs time and effort. For 
example, each Spring much energy is devoted, to preparation for the achievement 
tests that are administered annually. Also, in this school there are three 
other persons who share in the facilitation of the innovation. The principal 
ftas engatged with the innovation, but only as one of many things that he was 
doing. As the year unfolded he attended to the innovation and saw that it was 
taking less of his time and that of his teachers. Also, as the teachers and 
studefits reported success with the innovation he became increasingly more 

c 

supportive of it.. 



Profile B Interpretpition 

At the time the innovation was introduced into his school this^ principal 
was^ spending mucK time helping, a small group of teachers who were new to his , 
school. This involvement -coupled with his. feelings about the usefulness of 
the innovation directed. his attention away from the innovation fhigh Stage 0). 
Nevertheless, his Stage 3 concerns in the Fall, 1980 suggest that he had not 
totally ignored the innovation for he was concerned about facilitating others 
>n use of the innovation (Stage 3). Part, of his manageirent concerns seem to 
be about how he, should ^facilitate use given his concerns about the 
effectiveness of the innovation in its present form (-Stage &). After the new 
teachers became adjusted to this school and as the principal began to feel the 
innovation had benefits for his school, his concerns about the innovation 
(Stage 6) decreased markedly and he became somewhat more attentive to it 
(decreasing Stage 0 score). The limited attention given to the innovation by 
the principal was due, in part, to the fact that others in • the school shared 
in facial itating the implementation effort. 
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Principal C's-Profile 

This profile (Figure 5) is more consistent over the three measurement 
periods than the previous examples. Stage 0 and Stage 2 scores were high and 
remained high. The ijicrease in the Stage 0 scores from the first to third 
measurement periods^ indicates that matters other than the innovation were ' 
receiving more attention from the. principal . Even so, the high Stage 2 score 
reflects uncertainty about his role in facilitating the innovation. These 
personal concerns were apparently not resolved over the period of the study. 

Apparently there was :Uttle concern about having more information about 

the inrTmi<ation (Stage 1) or^ about change's in the innovation (Stage 6), since 

both of these stages were low. Consistently low scores on Stages 4 and 5 

suggests that thi s principal was not concern ed about_Jrnp,riQAd.Dq-^h,i s 

facilitating- style or coordinating his activities with other facilitators at 
♦ 

the time. s 

Comments from Field Notes ^ ^ ^ 

The innovation being implemented was in its third year in the school. 
There was no assistant principal in the school. The pnncipal was very intent 
on being supportive of his teachers. He was also making an intentional and 
sincere effort (accompanied by a little pressure from the district) to become 
more of an instructional leader in his school. This innovation was seen as an 
opportunity to cio this but h^ found it to be a perisonaTly demanding task since 
it did represent a change in his leadership behavior. By winter his plan for 
providing leadership fjor the innovaticTh^wef^ ribf progressing^ hoped^and 
he 'was concerned to the point of discussing the matter with a colleague. ^ At 
the district level there were some very able personnel who worked in this and 
other schools to assist in facilitating the innovation as well as monitoring 
use by teachers. , ' ' 

.' 14 ' 
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Profile C Interpretation 

Interpretation of this profile requires a recognition of the fact that- 
facilitation of the innovation was entwined with tfiie. principal's effort to 



change "his leadership beh'avior. With this in mind, interpretation of the- 
profile is quite straight forward. The high Stage 0 scores reflect his'focus 
on something other than the innovation (his leadership behavior) and the high 
personal Concerns (Stage Z\ indicate that he has some doubts about his 
adequacy in being able to facilitate. use of the innovati'on effectively. These 
concerns are especially high in the Winter 1981, the point at which he 
recl)gnized* he^ was not facilitating innovation \use as he had intended. 
Although person.al concerns dropped some by Spring 1981 they were still quite 
high. : - ' , . . 



Assistant Principal D's Profile 

This profile (Figure 6) represent! a somewhat different pattern from ' ' 
those of the previous facilitator s. In t he first^pJ_ace_th.e„lnnava.tion.J-s-an- 



importaht priority for this facilitator as. seep. by the relatively low Stage 0 
scores^ He' has ^no need for more information about the innovation (Stage 1) 
nor is he concerned about hisability or^role in facilitating the innovation 

. (Stage 2). Neither is he having any concerns about the tasks involved in 
facilitatinglthe day-to-day use of the ipnavati on-. (-Stage 3). This facilitator 
was' clearly concerned about improving his facilitating style^and increasing ^ 
positive innovation effects. (Stage -4-)-. — However by the spring of 1981, 

. consequence concerns had diminished dramatically^. _ThjA.;p,erson„ma-intained 
intense concerns about collaboration-with other facilitators or administrators 
, to increase effectiveness of the innovation (Stage 5) throughout the study. 

In the Winter T98T this facilitator's Stage 6 scores indicated he had 
some ideas for changing the innovation to improve its e/fectivness, the low 
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scores on Stage 6 in. the Spring suggest that this concern was resolved 
somehow. 

# _ 

Comments from Field Notes for Facilitator D 

A basic curriculum innovation cintroduced into* the entire district was the 
program being implemented. These -measures were taken during the second y-ear 
of the^ implementation effort. In this school the principal^ and assistant 
principal worked together closely and shared the-responsibility and effort for 
facilitating the innovation. Botjn of them felt it-was their obligation to see 
that the innovation was implemented since it was a part of a district wide 
curriculum' improvement effort. To facilitate use. of the innovation this 
facilitator worked regularly with individuals and" small groups of teachers to 
help and encourage them in their use of the innovation. ,In addition,- he ■ 
icouraged and arranged for, teiachers to share with and help each other. By 
Spring 198HeJ3d^ second year of implementation) he was feeling that most -of 



-the-problems teachers Fia? v/tth-use_ofthe innovation had been resolved and it 
was now being used in a satisfactory mannerb)ri;h'e--t^cichers, 

o 

Rrofile D Interpretation 

Facilitating Use of the' innovation was a high priority for this person 
and this is indicated in part by the low Stage 0 scores. The high Stage 5* 
concerns at all three measurement periods reflect his desire to collaborate 
-with~others-(-p-aftTcularly the principal) and to have~others collaborate so as 
•,to increase the effectiveness of the innovation. ., I,t is interesting .to note 
how his concerns about increasing the effectiveness of his facilitating style 
and the effectiveness of users decrease sharply by the Sp^ng 1981 when he 
feels thp innovation is now "being used satisfactory. i 
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Facilitator E's Profile 



This" is the profile (Figure 7) for a school resource teacher who had a 



facilitator role. An interesting feature , of this profile 1s the change^that 



^takerpTace 4n the Winter profile in comparisorT'to the other "two. In the Fall 
1980 the innovation was a major focus of attention for this, facilitator 
(relatively low Stage 0). By Spring 1981 the facilitators Stage O'show that 

matters other than the innovation have drawn some attention. Except for Stage 

I. 

0, and Stage-5 scores the Fall 1980 and Spring 1981 profiles- are very similar. 
His most intense concern (Stage 4) is with * improvement of his style of 
facilitating use of the innovation and increasing its effectiveness but he 
feel^ confident about his ability to facilitate the program (Stage 2). In . 
spite of his confidence the time .logistics and energy required to facilitate 
use (Stage 3) is of considerable concern to this facilitator. Concerns about 
coordinating witb other ;facil i tutors -and administrators (Stage 5) were quite . 



"iTft^erise in the Fari~1980 but had dropped ^somewhat by Spring 1981. the low 
Stage 6 scores shows that throughout the research period the facilitator 
remained quite content with the innovation and had no concerns about changing' 
it. ' [ " ^ 

In the Winter of 1981 something apparently happend to significantly alter 
this facilitators *^concerns. Personal concerns (Stage 2) rose sharply with a 
sharp drop, in Consequence concerns (Stage 4) and a noticeable drop in desire 
to have mora information about the innovation (Stage 1). 

Comments from Field Notes ; - 

This individual was an in-school resource per^son in Principal B*s school, 
f^he day to day responsibility of working with teachers and facilitating 
what they w^i^e doing with the innovation.' He had to coordinate his activities 
with the princip^,. another resource teacher and a lead teacher, within the' 



Figure 7 

CFSoCQ Profile for'ScHool Resource Teacher E 
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buitcHrrg-. He was very effecliye "ip" the roje and was' interested in improving 
"his- skills. 'Jus-t before the Winter- 1981 measurement Hgs taken a major 
di sagreement regarding use of the innovation occurred i n this col 1 abor.a-ti.ve„ 
arrangement. This disagreement was resolved shortly after the measurement was 
taken. * _ ^ 

i 

Profile E Interpretation^ . - 

These profilfes illustrate the sensitivity of the CFSoCQ. Here is a 
facilitator who, in the Fallj 1980 had highest concerns about improv.ing his 
own^ facilitation style and/{fie "effectivness of users (Sta'ge 4) and who 
apparently felt certain about his ability to facilitate the innovation (Low 
Stage 2). However, in the Winter, 1981, shortly after the major "disagreement 
regarding innovation -use his personal concerns (Stage 2) elevated drastically 

and consequence concerns (Stage 4) dropped rfiarkedll.. By Spring 1981, after 

- 1 ° * 
this disagreement, had been resolved, the facilitators concerns once -again were 



highest on consequences. The relatively high management concerns (Stage 3) 
indicate he was somewhat concerned aboOt' the time and logistics of 
faciljtatjng _usA^^ Some, of this concern-probably stemmed- from the necessity of 
coordinating efforts with several other people. • " 

Discussion and Implications 

Beyond the description and interpretation of the individual profiles the 
profiles cdlleotively ^offer some useful insights intO' the concerns of those 
who have responsibility for facilitating, schoo.l '^improvement efforts. 

• First, the profiles show that pY^ncipals and others do have concerns 
•about their rple as a facilitator and that\>^es,e concerrvs can be identified 
through the use of the. CFSoCQ. In forthcoming papers the relationship between 
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the facilitators^ concerns, their, facilitating behaviors (or absence of 
behaviors) and the actual implementation , of the innovation wjll be described. 

!Ml£-J:bese-indi-\4dua-1-s-do-^^^^ facilitator tholes, 

.these concerns are neither uniform across facilitators nor consistent for an 
individual from^ohe^inMn time to another. Jhe five, subjects. aU have-yery 
different profiles indicating they had very different concerns about 
facilitating innovation - use in their' school . . Principals A and B and 
Facilitator E had noticeable changes in their individual concerns during the 
period of the study. The\concerns of Principal C and Facilitator D were more 
consistent during the_year but even tffty had changes that were evident and 
important. ' - • * 

Perhaps it is not surprising to find that school leaders do have concerns 
about facilitating changes and that these concerns shift from time to time, 
but it is 'important to note for it forces us to conclude that when working * 
with school, personnel to help them improve their facilitatiiw skills, tha£ 
assistance must be attentive to those concerns. Decision makers should not 
assume that principals can treat change as an event,, it is a process for them, 
just as it is for their teachers. * 

The profiles for the assistant, pr.inci pal and in .school resource pers'on 
were included to, make several points. First, any person in a school (or 
outside) who, has" responsibility for facilitating implementation of an 
innovation will, have conce.rns about that role and those concerns y/ill 
influence their facilitating behavior. The kinds of concerns a person has and 
the intensity of those concerns seem to bear no systematic relationship) to the 
position the. facilitator holds. Rather the^concerns are related to the 
facilitator rble.^ Finally, the concerns of any person serving as a 
facilitator can be easily and accurately measured with the CFSoCQ. ^ 

• » 
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/ One purpose of the s^tudy from which these profiles were drawn was to- 
^compare the concerns of facilitators who were his -'first, second or third * 

^ * _ \ r 

. year of implementation. Three of the subjects presented abovp were in the 

first year of implementation, one was in the'second and one was in their third 

^-year-. In our ful l Principal -Teacher Interaction Study an equ&l number of 

subjects w^is studied for each implementation year. From the profiles 

presented in these papers and those not included it 'is tentatively concluded 

.that' there is no relationship between the year of implementation and thF 

concerns of ' the facilitator, at least- for the first three years. If this 

finding is ultimately verified it has important implications for staff 

'development of change facili 

that are discussed below. 

Concerns theory has some^ significant implications for staff development 

activities for change facilitators: This statement and the discussi^Jti that 

follows is based on the premise that good skills,' developed 'through good 

training are necessary for good facMitatofs. /'A second premise is that 

effective training must consider the individual concerns of the facilitators. 

* 

The concerns, a* person has at any point in time relative to his role in 
facilitating school improvement will reflect the kinds of needs he has and 
vrill .determine what kinds of assistance wi.ll be most "helpful. . To illustrate 
this.point look again at the profiles for 'Principals A and B.. They are both 
in the same district, at the same point in time relative to the implenjentation 
of the same innovation. Considfer staff development-activities that might have 
been provided for these principals in the Fall, 1980. 

If the staff development activity or process was designed to address the 
concerns- Principal • B. has about management, (.Stage '3) and innovation 
effectiveness (Stage 5) it would haveVnfy Ti¥iYe^>eleTance, 1f-any at aM,- 



tator 



or^and' innovation ^ implementation, two matters 



\ 



for Principal A who Is concerned ' about iroproving hfs style- of change 
facilitation. ' On ^the other hand, |taff ^eveTopmept provid ed ih Spring 198.1 
for the tv/o i5rincipa.ls might be basically thejame for the^ have very similar 
concerns at that point. ' . 

- ^ Trom the above example- it. is apparent that* concerns" information can 

assist'in identifying the kinds of needs and information individuals hav'e and 

it make's it possible to directps.taff development assistance at those needs. ' 

./ ' . ■ , 

Beyond identifying similiirities and differences in the co/icerns of • 

individuals or groups, concerns information, provides clear implications fpr 

assistance.' For example, management concerns, are described by -the theory 

itsedf as concerns with time, logistics, resources and 'energy involved in . 

^ facilitating the innovation; Thus, staff devefilopment assistance should focus 
on- information and techniques ^hat Address' specifically these issues.' 

Just a^ we believe:^ that staff development is important to improving 
teacher, performance so should^we. believe that staff development 'is "important 

.i ■(-^0 improving the pecformance of facilitators. In fact^ the two masters are 

very closely related for the- performance of the facilitator will surely 

influence the performance of teachers as they attempt, to uSe an innovation. 
' ' ' * • ° .' 

. , Consider Profiles C and'D. Based on the concerns those two facilitators have 

it WQuld hardly be speculation to assume that they would interact differently 
with teachers and would inf]uence teachers in -a different manner. That 
influence would \jndoubtedly effect the 'way in which teachers use ,the 
innovation. o 

. . . ■ 1^ . ^ • • • 

^ Presumably facilitators who are more engaged with* the innovation (l^iw " 

Stage O) and are concerned with consequences and CoTlabgration.' (Stages 5 and 

6). will have more succcess in facilitating us?' than would faci.lifatGrs who 

have high personal {-Stdge 2) or management (Stage 3) concerns. DaWanalysis 
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-.currently underway on infor|ption collected in the Principal-Teacher 
..^Interaction Study will provide more precis^, and . valid insights into the 

relationship between facilitator concerns and innovation use. We will report 

more on these findings in subsequent papers. 
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